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OVER MY SHOULDER 
By Mary T. Earle 
With original illustrations by C. C. Ward, 

A long time ago I lived in a little western neighborhood where the pictures 
were nearly all outdoors, and only bounded by the visual angle of the eye. Into 
this neighborhood came two young painters who had made their way from the art 
of Paris to the wilds of California — which still had wilds in those days — and from 
California to the prosaic betwixt-and-betweenness of Illinois. They came among- 
us like two very attractive revelations of the possibilities of art and of adventure, 
and of almost everything else that broadens life and makes it worth its trouble. 
They stand out like two knights of romance against the quiet background of my 
childhood, and with them stands a third figure, a half-naked Indian crouching by 
a great rock, every muscle and nerve in readiness for some unseen enemy whom 
he hears. 

That Indian, to my child's eyes at least, was the most vivid of all the great 
packing-box full of pictures which they brought with them from California; and 
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he impressed himself so strongly on 

my memory that when I see the little 

Indian boy who kneels below the words 

on page 203, I involuntarily look over 

my shoulder. There is little in common 

between the two pictures except their 

feeling of suspense, — of waiting for 

sound; but the second illustrates what 

the first has been suggesting so long, 

that the phonetic quality of a picture 

is often as interesting as its expression 

•of color and form. 

In the tangle of grass and under- 
growth where this pathetically uncouth 

and civilized Indian boy is grasping his 

bow and arrows, every sound is intense, 

: it breaks through such a longing for 

silence. One can hear the flutter of a 

bird's wing somewhere back in the 

thicket; the faintest stir of breeze 

wakens a distracting whisper among 

the leaves and twigs; when everything 

•else ceases, one's breath and heartbeat 

become too noisy to be borne. This 

is because the foliage comes right up 

to the foreground, and there is no distance. For an absolute silence in which 

all trivial sounds are lost, the artist must open a broad and barren vista like 

that in a recent picture of Hagar, in 
which the small figures of the woman 
and the boy are placed in a great desert 
stillness, where the hopeless lack of vi- 
; bration presses on the ears and on the 
heart. 

Another memory, almostas persist- 
ent as that of the Indian, is of a dark 
little landscape painted in the Cumber- 
land mountains. In its foreground was 
a small pool, fed by a thread of water- 
fall, but the whole coloring was so deep 
that the water seemed to slip noiseless- 
ly down over the cliff, until a beam of 
sunlight touched the picture; then 
the cascade began to dance in a little 
wreath of spray, and the silence of the 
room where the picture hung— or else 
it was the silence of my mind— rippled 
into the liquid purring of running 
friends to the king water, the sweetest sound on earth. 
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Landscapes are usually more rich than interiors in phonetic suggestions, yet in 
pictures like "A Canadian Kitchen," every low regular sound of the house, 
the domestic humdrum, takes a part. The kettle sings so monotonously, the cats 
and the baby breathe such deep, quick, rhythmic breaths, that the dog and the 
woman can hear every sound outside that threatens their tranquility. 

The senses of sight and hearing exchange favors with each other very gra- 
ciously, and sometimes when an impression recurs to the brain, it is hard to tell by 
which messenger it first arrived. I remember having been haunted once by a 
o-reat battle-scene which tantalized me, refusing to connect itself with any collec- 
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tion of pictures or any artist, until at last I realized that I had only seen it in a 
grand outburst of music. 

It is this linking together of all our faculties which makes memory and the 
association of ideas appear at times so wayward. The connection between the lit- 
tle Indian hunter pictured here, and the Indian of my recollection has started me 
to wandering until I need to wind my thread and follow it back carefully, like the 
adventurer in a fairytale, — for over my shoulder I see many irrelevant things. 
A young woman whom I admired, as a woman is never admired except by a little 
girl, is sitting very still and smiling, while- the two young artists, each with a brush 
and a water-color box, are painting her cheeks to a rich " lake red " which I 
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thought gave the final per- 
fection to her beauty. I 
remember, too, a little mis- 
sionary work which my 
brother and I did in the way 
of reforming these young 
men, who were inveterate 
smokers. We reformed 
them very thoroughly one 
evening, but to our dismay 
they were smoking again 
the next morning. When 
we reproached them they 
said, yes, certainly, they 
had stopped smoking, they 
would stop again pretty 
soon; we seemed to like so 
well to have them stop, that 
it wouldn't trouble them to 

do it for us several times a day. That was an early lesson in the artistic tempera- 
ment, but the keenness of the effect was lost by a donation of small change to 
soothe the wounded dignity of the reformers. 

Then, too, come reminiscences of the pictures painted before our eyes while 
our friends stayed with us. It was an unfolding of mysterious skill to see sky and 
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trees and figures grow beneath their 
brushes. To be sent to the kitchen 
for bread to erase a false charcoal- 
mark, was to become an honored serv- 
ant of art. To feed the fires of genius 
with innumerable offerings of ripe 
pears and peaches was getting very- 
near to inspiration. And when work 
was done and the toilers relaxed them- 
selves upon the grass and told stor- 
ies, and wrestled with my brothers, 
or tossed me about, to feel their merry- 
companionship was to walk hand in 
hand with the gods. 

I would go a long way to see another 
picture with such wonderful life and 
spirit as that which one of them painted 
of firemen running up a ladder onto a 
burning building. I do not remember 
that any one posed for it, but I would 
swear that every line of it was accu- 
rate. It ought to have been, for he 

took what seemed unnecessary pains in preparation, making a cartoon in char- 
coal of the nude figures ascending the ladder, that he might make no mistake in 
their pose. I thought that as firemen were never seen venturing unclad into the 
flames, it must be much more difficult to draw them without clothes than with ; 

but I knew instinctively that the fal- 
lacy must be in my own judgment, 
not in that of a follower of art. 

Their constructive imagination 
was one of the most amazing things 
about these young men. It hap- 
pened that after we had expected 
them for weeks they arrived when 
nearly all of us were away from home. 
We hurried back post-haste to greet 
them, but they were already estab- 
lished and at ease. The one of them 
who was an utter stranger took one 
of my brothers by the shoulder, 
looked him over, and then nodded 
his head in satisfaction. " You are 
all right, " he pronounced, " I knew 
what you would look like, you see I 
found a pair of your shoes in the 
room where I slept, and from them 
I could build you up. " Such genius! 
I was off at once for the garden 
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where I picked one rose-geranium leaf, one bit of candytuft, and one roseoucL 
Then I went back, pulled my mother to one side, and begged her to give them to 
the stranger. I stood by and watched, supposing she would present them as her 
gift, but to my infinite embarrassment she explained that I had brought them 
for him. I could not face the responsibility. I turned like a coward and ran, 
but my first offering had been laid at the shrine of art. 

It seemed to us that the things which they could not do would make a ridicu- 
lously insignificant list. When the weather grew cool enough for indoor amuse- 
ments, they arranged all manner of bright entertainments, and such shadow- 
pantomimes as their's have never since been seen. I can still watch Cinderella, 
and the proud sisters passing along the white sheet. I was on its privileged side,, 
and had the double delight of the shadows and the stage secrets. The sisters, 
mother, and fairy god-mother had grotesque pasteboard faces fastened at the side 
of their heads, and the sisters had remarkable pasteboard feet as well, which their 
mother pared off ruthlessly with mighty shears, when the prince came, bringing the 
tiny slipper. But the feet were so large and the slipper so small, that neither 
proud sister was quite proud enough to wait to be fitted. As they ran screaming 
away a bird began to flutter above their heads and squawk, 

" Oh pare her heel and pare her toe 
But the little glass slipper will not go." 

And now, having permitted my thread to unwind so far, I must break it off 
with only a word of gratitude to the artist whose pictures here have led me back 
into my childish days, for, as the children say, all that I have said was seen " over 
my right shoulder." 





